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WORDS versus LANGUAGE 


Ir is possible, of course, to insist upon doing things 
“the hard way” and yet somehow to arrive finally at 
fairly satisfactory results. In fact, since as far back 
as records go, that is the way things have often been 
done in various fields of human enterprise. It is not 
surprising, then, if we have done so with language 
study. While there have been vast improvements, 
there is a persistent tendency to continue witli an ap- 
proach that seems logical but may be fundamentally 
wrong. In most of our efforts toward learning or 
teaching language we have put an exaggerated em- 
phasis upon learning words—especially at the wrong 
time. 

Now anyone might say or think immediately that 
a language is made up of words; you “know” the 
language to the extent that you know those words. 
Indeed it would seem that in the minds of some edu- 
cators words appear almost like mathematical units, 
so that a student’s knowledge of a language would be 
accurately determined by the number of words that 
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he is able to use or at least to recognize. Such an 
attitude is implied in popular appeals to “increase 
your word-power.” Acquiring as large a vocabulary 
as possible is taken for granted as a principal goal. 

Of course the desirability of an extensive vocabu- 
lary goes without saying. Just because it is so ob- 
vious, however, it can easily distract our attention 
from what is more fundamental and may be much 
more important in the long run. 

When we speak of “words,” we are indiscriminately 
lumping together some very different sorts of phe- 
nomena. They do not even fall very neatly into gen- 
eral divisions, but shade into all degrees of overlap- 
ping classes. 

With full recognition, 
a hard-and-fast classification—any more than ean our 
divisions of “parts of speech’—it may be said that 
“words” fall into two classes really different in their 
nature. There are the which stand out as 
names—names of living creatures, of things, of ac- 


then, that this can never be 


words 
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tions, or of qualities. They are the kind that people 
generally have in mind when they talk about “words.” 
Then there are the so-called “grammar” words which 
have no definable or conceivable meaning in them- 
And it is these latter that really make the 
language, whereas the former kind of “words” may 


selves. 


come or go, endure or be replaced, without affecting 
the language at all. You can know many of them 
without knowing the language, or know the language 
without knowing them—or at least not yet. 

It is an interesting and seemingly revealing ex- 
perience to sojourn in a foreign country whose lan- 
guage is totally different from any that we have pre- 
viously known. One finds that basic ideas can be 
expressed by very simple means. You pick up a few 
isolated words—say for things that you need to buy— 
and since you can count money in your own language 
(numbers having exact equivalents in all languages, 
as few things do), you manage to transact business 
without much difficulty. Yet this falls so far short 
of actually “knowing a language” that it is not even 
a beginning. It is merely sign-language, with words 
instead of (or along with) gestures used as signs. 
For speech, in order to be clear and definite, requires 
sentences. Only when the complete statement is un- 
mistakably implied, ean the word or phrase alone be 
sufficiently expressive. The word “alcohol” on a bot- 
tle means: This bottle contains alcohol; lettering on 
a building or an office proclaiming “Jones & Co.” 
The very ob- 
With- 
out the physical accompaniment to give it, by visual 
suggestion, a coherent context, the mere detached 


means: This is Jones’s establishment. 
viousness of the fact allows us to overlook it. 


words could convey no clear meaning at all. 

A teacher of German, inveighing against what he 
considered “a lot of unnecessary and bothersome gram- 
mar,” cited instances to prove his contention that the 
important thing to be taught is not grammar but sim- 
ply voeabulary—just words. As a clinching argu- 
ment he related an incident at a camp where German 
war prisoners were being held. One of these “came 
to the guard and with many gesticulations asked for 
a Schmerztablette.’ The guard (a former student of 
this teacher) was completely at a loss, and only “after 
more gesticulation” did it strike him that Schmerz- 
tablette meant a “pain pill.” Reeounting this experi- 
ence afterward to his former instructor, he regarded 
it as confirmation of unheeded advice to learn more 


words. “What I needed was not a grammar but a 


1 


dictionary. 
Now to some of us this example is not very con- 


vineing proof of what it is supposed to show. Prin- 
cipally it seems to indicate that the guard in ques- 


1Q. A. Ureiner. Modern Language Journal, vol. XXX, 
No. 6 (October, 1946), pp. 348-349. 
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tion was not using his mind very much at the moment. 
Of course he did need to know the word Schmerz, 
but we used to learn that word very early in studying 
German. If we remember correctly, it occurs in 
poems that elementary classes learned by heart. 
Somehow it was one of the easy words to remember. 
And surely tablet, as in “aspirin tablet,” should have 
come promptly to mind as interpretation of the cog- 
nate Tablette, which merely shows the way German 
generally respects the pronunciation of French words 
which it incorporates, instead of slurring and distort- 
ing them as we do in English. 

There is some significance, however, in the fact that 
this insistence upon vocabulary comes from a teacher 
of German. It is true that mastering a goodly num- 
ber of hitherto totally strange words is conspicuously 
necessary in learning German as it is not to such an 
extent in acquiring a Romance language. English 
long ago absorbed so vast a French vocabulary that 
we already “know” a great many French words; we 
have only to learn how to pronounce and to use them 
—taking care not to assume that they mean in French 
what they have come to mean in English. By con- 
trast German presents a deceptive appearance to the 
English-speaking beginner. Promptly meeting a small 
number of cognate words like Vater, Mutter, Bruder, 
Brot, Wasser, and a few others, he is lulled by the 
illusion that it is going to be easy. Then soon he 
finds himself confronted with all sorts of words, names 
for very common things, whose form earries no fa- 
miliar clue. The terms seem quite arbitrary and have 
to be memorized starting from scratch. 

Yet after all, we manage that well enough in time 
if we have a fair chance. If my own experience (like 
that of others I know) is any criterion, what really 
bothers us in learning German is precisely the gram- 
mar—such things as the ein words, der, die, das, strong 
and weak adjectives, and the peculiar handling of 
verbs, to say nothing of unpredictable genders. The 
really inspired German professor, we should say, is 
the one who can thoroughly teach us these matters so 
Then turn 
us loose, and, if we have developed a taste for the 


that we really possess them as part of us. 


wonders of the German language, as well we may, 
eventually we shall take care of the rest. 

Grammar, in fact—the German system of expres- 
sion—is inherent in the understanding of Schmerz- 
tablette. 
the characteristic Germanie method of compounding 
(again an emphasis on words) instead of building a 


For in small compass this word illustrates 


phrase. Since English also, being partly Germanie 
in its nature, uses this method within narrower limits, 
“pain pill” (however we write it) is as truly a com- 
pound as Schmerztablette and is formed in exactly 
the same way. So it may fairly be said that the 
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guard lacked a grasp of grammar as much as of 
vocabulary. 

In learning a language, the fundamental thing is to 
learn the system—that is to say the “grammar’— 


which is a “technique” in the true sense of that much- 


abused term. Then, the rest of one’s life, one learns 
words. And that we manage to do easily enough in 


real situations. Hearing a word spoken just once 
may be quite enough to make it a permanent posses- 
sion from then on. Whenever anyone starts on a new 
job, in no time at all he acquires a number of new 
expressions, “technical” terms familiar ouly to rela- 
tively few people. Or consider how the queerest sort 
of slang, or trade names, or foreign words in war time, 
become everyone’s property almost over night. No 
one has to make any effort to learn them. 

The relationship between vocabulary and “knowing 
’ was recently brought home to me in an 


1947 


(when, so far as I know, the device was a new thing) 


a language’ 
amusing item of personal experience. Since 
I had been driving a car equipped with lights to warn 
other drivers that one is going to make a turn. Some- 
how it had never occurred to me even to wonder about 
a specific name for that gadget. I first heard it named 
several months ago when my daughter referred to it 
‘asually as a “turn-indicator.” Since then, my son- 
in-law has installed one on his ear, and in that con- 
nection I have met several other names for it: “diree- 
tional lights, turn signal,” and 
the consciously cultivated illiteracy of ‘directional 


9 66 ye 


directional signal, 


signal lites.’ Not only are all of these expressions 
instantly comprehensible; once heard, they are unfor- 
gettable. 
them, I should have had no difficulty in designating 
the article, simply because, though not knowing the 


Yet during the years when I knew none of 


exact word, I knew the language. Specific names of 
that sort—like technical terms in general and a vast 
proportion of our “words”—are convenient, efficient 
short-cuts, but one who knows the language can get 
along comfortably without them. If the day e mes 
when they begin to be really useful to us, we pick 
them up in our stride without any special exertion. 

The mystified guard who was stumped by Schmerz- 
tablette said that what he had needed was a diction- 
It might or might not have instantly solved his 
For the German language seems to be con- 


ary. 
problem. 
tinually manufacturing compound words faster than 
Probably that 
fact is no particular inconvenience to truly Ger- 


a dictionary can keep up with it. 


man-speaking people who have the Sprachgefiihl and 
recognize the new combinations without giving them 


a thought. Anyhow, it is interesting to reflect that 
a dictionary, in defining any word, does so in a man- 


ner that assumes your knowledge of all the rest of 
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the language. You need first to know the language 
for a dictionary to be of much help. 

Some of us feel slightly annoyed when we hear so- 
called “Basic English” referred to as “Basie,” because 
the latter term appears to imply, even more than the 
other, that it is a sort of different and separate lan- 
guage. But so long as its acquisition is not imagined 
to be a stopping-point, there is much to be said for it. 
Whatever value or success it may have is surely due 
to the tacit recognition of the essential difference be- 
tween the disparate phenomena that we group loosely 
as “words.” If oceasionally it has missed its guess 
about a particular item, that is an unimportant detail. 
What it really does is to concentrate upon the fun- 
damental system—the peculiar machinery that makes 
English English—leaving for a later time and for 
individual needs the never-ending exploration and con- 
quest of more and more of the far-reaching realms 
that belong to a language in its fully developed 
maturity. 

From time to time we may observe egregious ex- 
amples of how people make wrong deductions as to 
meaning because they take individual words too seri- 
ously. Recently, for instance, a popular magazine 
reprinted a passage from a book by a well-known 
writer in which he evolved a chain of reflections from 
the experience of seeing in France “a little shop sell- 
ing miscellaneous gifts and souvenirs” whieh bore a 
sign labeling it “Au Petit Bonheur.” From there he 
went on to philosophize about the wisdom of accepting 
“the little happiness, the minor felicity, the modest 
joy,” and so on.? In reality, however, we may doubt 
whether any Frenchman—unless he might be making 
a pun—ever thinks of “happiness” when he uses the 
adverbial phrase in question. Even if we translate it 
“in a happy-go-lucky way,” again the idea is not that 
of “happiness” but rather mere carelessness, the lack 
of any orderly system. So one might say of a person 
who is inconsistent in punctuation that he distributes 
his commas au petit bonheur. The point is that any- 
one who knows the language well enough has no 
thought of “happiness” 
pression, any more than he thinks of “beauty” when 


in connection with this ex- 


he says beau-fils, belle-soeur, or On a beau dire. ... 

A teacher of English, who had long posssessed a 
“reading knowledge” of French, has frankly recounted 
his experiences in his efforts toward mastery of the 
spoken tongue.* He was not long in arriving at an 
intelligent observation which unfortunately many 
people utterly fail to realize, namely “that language 
is a unity in which vocabulary, grammar, syntax, 
idiom, and pronunciation are inextricably bound up 

21. Edman. ‘‘Under Whatever Sky,’’ 
Reader’s Digest, April, 1952, p. 88. 

3G. C. Struble. The French Review, vol. XXV, No. 4 
(February, 1952), pp. 292-300. 


quoted in The 
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with one another.” Living in a French-speaking com- 
munity, he had it brought home to him very clearly 
that “while the word is the unit of French as it 
appears on the page, it is definitely not the unit of 
oral delivery.” 

In genuine living speech, naturally words are not 
“units” at all. In the matter of pronunciation, the 
basie unit is of course the syllable. In no language 
could this truth be more evident than in French, 
where normally all syllables are equally distinct, 
equally forceful, and pronounced separately. They 
are much more distinct than those of English, because 
as far as possible they begin with a consonant—-a 
definite, separate attack—and because the consonants 
have a more clean-cut enunciation. The difference is 
shown in Ca-na-da, with all “a’s” the same, in contrast 
to English “CAN-uh-duh.” But syllables are largely 
independent of the ostensible “units” which we call 
“words.” A syllable may happen to be a word, a part 
of a word, or a combination of words, as in “Jene|sais| 
pas,” “Je{l’aire|vu,” “sa|lle4|man|ger,” and so on. 
And of course the larger unit of natural, coherent 
speech is the “phonetic group,” which will be a phrase, 
a clause, or a whole sentence. 

The person who has relied upon a bilingual diction- 
ary as a means of learning a foreign language will 
betray himself at every turn. Using words from the 
other language, he will still be speaking or writing 
only his own. Often, in order to understand what he 
means, you have to know both languages well; then 
you can usually figure out how he arrives at his 
manner of expression, though you may not grasp it 
immediately. The sort of thing he produces can be 
aptly deseribed by paraphrasing a remark made 
recently in criticizing a translation: “The language is 
seldom English, even when the words are. . . .’’ 

No doubt the old-fashioned way of teaching chil- 
dren to read gave very effective training in correct 
spelling by fixing attention upon words by themselves. 
In the days when only the brighter pupils went very 
far in formal edueation, the initial handicap for 
intelligent reading of this piecemeal attack may have 
been well enough overcome through later experience. 
Nowadays, however, elementary teachers know the 
better method of starting with small sentences, repre- 
senting simple but whole ideas, and going from there 
to the words of which they are made up. So the 
reader develops early a wide eye-span, and learns to 
read phrases, clauses, or sentences at a single glance. 
Rapid reading is not merely a saving of time; it is 
absolutely necessary to the understanding of a great 
deal of what we have to read. 

If we were aware of all that goes on inside us as 


we perform the “simple” action of reading, no doubt 


4 The French Review, May, 1952, p. 468. 
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we should be astonished at the complicated process we 
go through. It is remarkable everyday application of 
the classic strategy: divide and conquer. By compari- 
son with the way we speak, hear, or think, nothing 
could be artificial than the 
spaced out on paper, insteadofbeingacontinuousflow- 
aswesayorhearthem. Yet we learn to make the con- 
tinual adjustment rapidly and smoothly. 

A good many people, however, never thoroughly 
master the process. Listening to the radio, we are all 
too often pained and bored by fumbling broadeasters 
who read separate words rather than paragraphs, 
sentences, or even unified phrases. They not merely 
miss the forest for the trees; they miss the trees for 
branches or even individual leaves. Inevitably they 
distort emphasis by giving forceful utterance to the 
wrong items, not seeing them in their proper place as 
details of a unified whole. 

There is no question of belittling the ultimate 
importance of acquiring an extensive vocabulary and 
of seriously studying words. Recently a distinguished 
French educator, general inspector of public instrue- 
tion in France, writing on the teaching of composi- 
tion, laid emphasis on vocabulary building. She spoke 
of the great benefit it is to give students, early in 
life, a taste and urgent desire for exactly proper 
terms. Extent and precision of vocabulary, she said, 
are the characteristics of a great writer.’ It is to be 
noted, however, that she was speaking of French 
composition for young people who already know the 
language and for whom mere principles of idiomatie 
phrasing and sentence structure hardly require any 
conscious effort. 

Probably few books published in America have 
been more widely perused among serious students of 
English than “Words and Their Ways,” brought out 
a half-century ago by two Harvard professors. As 
the title implies, it devotes attention to a great many 
individual words. It is absurd, say these authors, to 
regard “the study of words as a narrow and trivial 
diversion of pedants. Words are the signs of 
thoughts, and thoughts make history.”* That state- 
ment will surely not be disputed by anyone who sees 
the evidence which the book presents both econvine- 
Much of it is brilliantly 
But no one could intelligently read this 


more way words are 


ingly and interestingly. 
written. 
volume at all unless he were already very familiar 
with the English language on various levels and well 
enough acquainted with the literature of several 
centuries to appreciate the many deft literary allu- 
sions, 

Indeed there is no end to the study of words. It 

5O. Brunschwig. ‘‘La composition francaise dans le 
ler evele,’’ L’Education Nationale. 

6 J. B. Greenough and G. L. Kittridge, Macmillan, New 
York, 1901, p. 389. 
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is a kind of study that can be very illuminating with 
regard to many things in human life. But it naturally 
and effectively comes after one has acquired an easy 
practical mastery of the language—the system of 
organic speech patterns in which individual words 
are inseparably bound up. 

Always it is to be remembered that people are 
individuals, no two of whom will ever have exactly 
the same active vocabulary or exactly the same 
mastery of any language. All of us have lacunae 
which may seem astonishing to others. How on earth, 
they may say, could he know the other things he seems 
to know and yet be so stupid as not to know that? 
The only answer is that perhaps in other details their 


Shorter Papers. 
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own ignorance might appear quite as strange. Also, 
if we keep alive and awake, from time to time we do 
manage to take care of some of these shortcomings. 

With language the very human thing it is, and 
therefore forever not neat and tidy, there is room for 
a good deal of tolerance toward different methods of 
teaching and learning. Moreover, no one has to 
commit himself exclusively to any one approach, or 
imagine a necessary contradiction between different 
means. Some peculiar sort of foothold here or there, 
however “out of order,” will probably do no harm if 
a person really keeps on going. Only, in all honesty, 
let us get clear of the notion that learning a language 
is fundamentally a matter of “just learning words.” 





THE STUDENT TAKES THE INITIATIVE 


CHARLES A. CHOQUETTE! 
Colgate University 


In America we are all familiar with the pattern 
of our courses. It is comfortable, breeds a sense of 
security, and offers few serious hurdles in the path 
of the more industrious student. Usually we have 
three-hour courses consisting of lectures and recita- 
tions—with one to two hours of preparation outside 
of classes—of a well-planned textbook, a series of 
clearly defined lectures, regularly scheduled exami- 
nations throughout the term, and the inevitable final 
examination at the end of each term. From week to 
week and from month to month students know pretty 
well where they stand in their class and rarely do 
they encounter any undeserved surprises in their final 
grade. Each week our students know exactly their 
assignments, and they can plan around them with 
astounding regularity their extracurricular activities 
on or off campus. In other words, our students al- 
most literally punch the time clock, write a certain 
number of pages in their examinations, produce a 
specified number of words in their term papers, and 
are rewarded with an odd number of credit hours at 
the end of their courses. 

We have become so used to our three-hour packaged 
courses that it is diffieult for us to conceive of any 
other system of education. Our passion for standard- 
ization in every walk of American life has inevitably 
Thanks to the ever-increasing 
hours of committee meetings, professors manage to 
foresee and provide for the whole menu of courses 
and in printed form a good six months in advance. 
Indeed many registrars have come to demand regis- 
tration for eourses a semester in advance so that the 


reached our education. 


1 At present on leave of absence and in charge of the 
Sweet Briar Junior Year in France. 


students can enjoy a quiet summer vacation of blissful 
unconcern about academic matters. The decision for 
the program of courses and major field of concentra- 
tion is more often than not made with the patient 
assistance of faculty advisers who listen to endless 
objections, ambitions, and whims of their advisees, 
and, if the father-confessor misjudges his clients’ 
aptitudes, it will rarely be because he does not have 
a well-organized and complete dossier of the stu- 
dents’ past history, test records, and personal testi- 
monies near at hand. 

More and more it is the professor, and not his stu- 
dents, who assumes the responsibility, the spade work, 
and even the initiative for the education of his stu- 
dents. The success or failure of his students is at 
once the professor’s personal concern and his un- 
doing, especially if more than 5 per cent, some ad- 
ministrators would say, fail in his courses. In other 
words, the initiative for the education of students in 
America rests squarely on the head of the professor. 
He must not only lead his students to the wellspring, 
but he must somehow force them by devious means to 
drink. 

In France, on the other hand, the tables are re- 
versed. Three-hour courses are seldom found; there 
is no single textbook covering the course; an ocea- 
sional research paper of indefinite length may be 
requested of students; the examinations may take 
place at the end of the year, and the French stu- 
dents rarely know what type of examinations will 
descend upon them at the end of the course. Usually, 
however, a program of specifie books and authors can 
be found which will provide the core of the examina- 
tion ahead, but the amount of work done is entirely 
up to the students. No one cares whether students 
prepare their work from day to day or not, and at- 
tendance is optional. A question “What is the as- 
signment for tomorrow, or a year from tomorrow?” 
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would only provoke an impatient frown because theo- 
retically students are held responsible for all the lit- 
erature written on any given course. For these rea- 
sons it is unwise for undergraduates from America, 
or even graduate students, to come to France inde- 
pendently. They are not sufficiently conditioned to 


assume the responsibility of their own education 
It is far wiser for them to seek ad- 


Smith Foreign Study 


singlehanded. 
mission into such groups as: 
Group, the Middlebury Graduate Study Group, or 
the Sweet Briar Junior Year in France where they 
can receive the kind of direction to which they are 
accustomed back home. Otherwise they risk not be- 
ing able to transfer the credits they have earned or 
of falling by the wayside in discouragement. French 
secondary schools do develop some ability in individ- 
ual research and initiative, while our American stu- 
dents rarely have such abilities sufficiently ingrained. 

With dozens of books to read, instead of pages, 
always pyramided before the students, the question 
of extracurricular activities takes care of itself, for 
French students have no such thing as leisure time to 
play. They 
may be posted as much as a few days in advance, 


Catalogues, schedules, room-schedules? 


but they may also be replaced by another one to- 
Advice on what? Each 
French professor knows what his own course con- 


morrow. Faculty advisers? 
sists of, but the over-all assembly-line is the least of 
his concerns. 

Furthermore, a course announced in the sketchy 
catalogue as “The History of French Literature of 
the Nineteenth Century” is, according to a small 
notice found on some bulletin board, a course on two 
obseure novels by Balzac. To keep themselves well 
up on what courses are being taught and by whom, 
students must become avid readers of bulletin boards, 
and there are literally miles of them in Paris alone. 
Most of the students have to attend a few sessions 
of a probable class to learn what specialized treat- 
ment of a larger subject will be expounded for the 
year. Usually, they have to decide for themselves 
which combinations of these specialties will best ful- 
fill their needs in order to sueceed in the tough ex- 
amination ahead, one, two, or three years henee. In 
the examinations given for the licence, diplome, or 
agrégation the percentage of failures is staggering, 
yet no one bats an eyelash, except of course the stu- 
dents who fail. These, if there is still time, will pull 
in their belts and start all over, possibly along a dif- 
ferent tack, to grind away for another trial. It is 
really up to the students themselves. The ocean of 
knowledge surges on, and it is the students who must 
make the plunge and swim pretty much by themselves, 
and, unless I am very much mistaken, French students 
learn to take care of themselves, to take the initiative 
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and become débrouillard very early in their academic 
career. 

Somewhere between the two extremes cited above it 
would seem reasonable to arrive at some modification 
in our modern trends toward handing out education 
to our students on a gold platter. If our students 
have any initiative at all in later life, I suspect it is 
because of their active participation in extracurricular 
activities: clubs, fraternities, student associations, edi- 
torial boards, and, especially, athletics. But what 
about the large percentage who do not participate? 
This very valuable aspect of character building could 
just as well be provided by the college faculty by the 
simple device of reducing the number of hours devoted 
to faculty committee meetings, of throwing more re- 
sponsibility on our students, and of letting the fac- 
ulty go back to its books so that it ean continue to 
To leave the 


development of initiative in our students to chance, 


grow in scholarship and effectiveness. 


to extracurricular and athletic programs which do not 
always keep in mind the highest purposes of these 
activities, opens our colleges to eriticism. Further- 
more, it might well be, if the faculty shifted the 
initiative for education back to its students, that other 
important phases of character building would also be 
strengthened such as greater persistence, stronger 
leadership, more individualism, and self-reliance. Per- 
haps in our paternalistic and maternalistic attitude 
toward our college students we are destroying some 
of the most valuable byproducts of our education in 
our excessive anxiety to avoid “complexes” or failures 
in our students. By providing a well-synchronized 
traffic-light system at every cross-road our students 
never quite learn what it is to make decisions by 
themselves. Our educationists have been too busy 
softening the methods of education instead of letting 
professors develop the facts in education. The pro- 
fessor is intellectually poorer because he is wound 
up in the mechanies of teaching and has less time 
for his subject matter, while the students are lulled 
quietly to sleep by the efficient and rhythmie work- 
ings of the machine created by the sweat of the pro- 
fessor’s brow. 

In conclusion, then, it is high time we reviewed the 
values of giving back to our students more of the 
concern for their own intellectual 
development. In our anxiety to be of greater service 
to our students we have robbed them of a precious 
part of their training and have made them less capable 
ot facing up to the tough competition ahead once they 
We still have a great deal to gain 
by taking another look at the various educational sys- 


initiative and 


leave our portals. 


tems of Europe, because we have neglected some im- 
portant contributions they can make. 
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THE COLLEGE-TEACHING PROBLEM: 
AN EXPERIMENT 


Daviy L. THomMsoN 
McGill University, Montreal 


One bright morning in June, I was sitting in the 
comfortable common-room of a small college; the 
quiet of vacation-time had descended upon its cor- 
ridors, birds sang outside the windows, and an ocea- 
sional airplane rumbled across the blue sky. Around 
me sat some sixteen members of the staffs of various 
Canadian universities; they ranged from a professor 
with quite a quarter of a century’s experience to a 
young Ph.D. who had yet to meet his first class; their 
specialties ranged from Chinese archaeology to agri- 
culture and medicine. They were listening intently 
to a speaker who stood in front of the blackboard 
and who was talking (surprisingly as it may seem) 
about the royal burials at Ur of the Chaldees; a tape- 
recorder was whirring quietly on a table beside him. 

The speaker came to the end of his address, glaneed 
at me apprehensively, and sat down. 

“Thank you, Mr. X.,” I said, switching off the 
recorder. “Now, let us hear what the critics have 
to say; Mr. Y., shall we begin with you?” 

Mr. Y. looked a little startled, but he put down his 
cigarette, got up from his armchair, and looked at 
a sheet of paper he had in his hand; on it were some 
printed questions, and some notes he had jotted down 
during the address. 
swering the first question. 


He began by reading and an- 


Was the speaker’s object clear? Yes, I think it was 
clear that he wanted to interest us in a subject which 
obviously interests him and which he felt we should be 
glad to know something about. Did he attain his ob- 
ject? I thought he did; personally I knew nothing 
about it before, and when he began I thought it wouldn’t 
be very interesting, but it gripped me in spite of myself. 
Could you hear every word? Yes, but I had to listen 
rather attentively, because he speaks in rushes, he jerks 
out half a dozen words very quickly and then pauses; 
and sometimes the words run together. Did he face his 
audience? Well, he didn’t look out of the window nor 
at the blackboard, but I didn’t think he looked us straight 
in the eye. Had he any distracting mannerisms? I 
thought his jerky delivery was distracting, and I don’t 
like the way he dabs his finger-tips together when he is 
talking. Did he use the blackboard effectively? The 
drawing of the tomb was quite clear, but he could have 
made it much larger, and he seemed to hesitate and 
waste time while he was drawing it. I don’t think he 
had practiced it beforehand or decided exactly how he 
would arrange it or how much he would show; besides, 
the chalk broke when he was drawing—he ought to know 


by this time that he shouldn’t use a long piece and 
should hold it near the tip. 


The group stirred and chuckled, for this last point 
was one that had come up several times in the past 
few days. 

“Thank you, Mr. Y.,” I said, “I agree that Mr. 
X.’s worst fault is his jerky delivery; Mr. X., I 
think you'll agree too, when we play back the re- 
cording this afternoon. Now does anyone want to 
add to Mr. Y.’s criticism, or to disagree with it—Mr. 
Z., are you raising your hand?” ' 

“J think Mr. X. deserves credit for one thing,” 
said Z., glancing at his notes, “he did not use any 
technical terms that weren’t necessary, and he ex- 
plained those he did have to use. But, I thought he 
mispronounced several words.” 

Several people nodded and supplied instances of 
mispronunciation, while X. looked partly abashed and 
partly amused, but on the whole relieved to feel that 
he had discharged his assignment without disgracing 
himself and that for the rest of the week his would 
be the easier role of critic. 

The scene I have tried to deseribe (and to abridge!) 
may be taken as representative of the methods and 
the atmosphere of an interesting experiment spon- 


sored by the National Conference of Canadian Uni- 
versities, a summer school for university teachers. It 


is surely unnecessary to discuss at length the reasons 
for trying some such experiment. We have all been 
students, and we have all suffered from inefficient 
lectures. This is scarcely surprising, when we con- 
sider that the college or university teacher has had 
little or no instruction in the art of teaching and has 
probably heard no frank and informed criticism of 
even his earliest attempts to practice that art. That 
it should be so is part of a curious university tradi- 
tion: that it is assumed that every appointee knows 
how to teach and that it would be as unbecoming to 
verify this as to inquire into his table manners. I 
have been teaching at my present university for over 
twenty years, but I could count on my fingers the 
number of occasions on which I have heard any of 
my colleagues give a regular lecture to a regular 
class—and these occasions have all been rather spe- 
cial ones. I have therefore (and I think most uni- 
versity men might say the same) really no basis for 
an opinion on the teaching ability of my colleagues, 
except for a few who are either so good or so bad 
as to be bywords among the students. The colleges 
of the United States have long been complaining that 
the average Ph.D. is a very poor teacher, and at least 
some of the universities attempt to meet this com- 
plaint by allowing or requiring their graduate stu- 
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dents to gain a little teaching experience, usually in 
a way that is informal and intradepartmental, hence 
almost secret (did you ever hear of a Ph.D. being 
refused or deferred on the ground that the candidate 
had not mastered teaching techniques?). This par- 
ticular aspect of the question is less noticeable in 
Canada, where there are relatively fewer colleges and 
hence college teaching is not the main field of em- 
ployment for the Ph.D., but the problem of the in- 
efficient teacher who is already on the staff and who 
may be well worth retaining (say, because of his con- 
tribution as an investigator) is one that plagues, or 
should plague, every institution in every country. 
It was as a modest and experimental attack on this 
problem that the conference agreed to establish sum- 
mer schools for university teachers in 1950 and 1951, 
and some (too few!) of the members of the confer- 
ence offered to defray the expenses of two or three 
professors and instructors who were willing to attend. 

The credit for goading the conference into this 
action must go to its then secretary, T. H. Matthews 
(McGill University), who also acted as director of 
the schools and was largely responsible for planning 
the curriculum and establishing the atmosphere of 
frank but friendly criticism, of co-operation and in- 
formality. The emphasis throughout was practical 
rather than theoretical; not a word was heard of 
Rousseau, or Pestalozzi, or John Dewey! The back- 
bone of the course consisted of the specimen lec- 
tures and criticisms I have already described; the 
school lasted for three weeks, and each student was 
subjected to this ordeal (and it did become something 
of an ordeal, as the class learned that frankness was 
never fatal) each week. Thrice, that is to say, he 
had to speak on some topic, set or chosen, for fifteen 
minutes and to endure and assimilate the criticisms 
of his fellow-students, of the staff, and—most merci- 
less of all—of his own ears as he listened to his own 
speech played back by the tape-recorder. 

There were, of course, other aspects to be discussed ; 
hence there were round-table conferences (with as- 
signed chairman, leaders, and rapporteur) on such 
topics as the setting and marking of examinations, 
audio-visual aids, objective testing, student counsel- 
ing, laboratory classes, and so forth. There were 
even a few formal lectures by the staff, usually to 
serve as a basis for a subsequent round table. The 
month, as I have said, was June, and the campus 
set in the country; hence the timetable was not too 
rigidly filled, though many of the students spent a 
good deal of their free time studying books sug- 
gested to them (few had had any idea that there 
were books about teaching!), or practicing with the 
tape-recorder, or preparing their next address. 

The staff numbered three, and, as it happened, not 
one was a professor of education or of psychology; 
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they were rather men who had gained some reputa- 
tion in the art of teaching and had thought about 
its problems. One of them had special competence 
in the field of voice production, and this was indis- 
pensable. The speakers listened most eagerly to his 
expert comments, and indeed we felt that they tended 
to concentrate too exclusively upon vocalization and 
delivery. It was necessary to remind the class that 
organization of material is also necessary and that 
polls of student opinion always show that thorough 
knowledge of the subject is the most valued quality 
in a lecturer, rated far above elocution. Yet inaudi- 
bility and monotony are dreadful defects, and it was 
not the least surprising outcome of the whole ex- 
periment that several members of the class not merely 
learned to recognize weaknesses in these directions, 
but were able to go a long way towards eradicating 
them in the short but strenuous three weeks. This 
was most rewarding and encouraging to the staff; 
not less so were the enthusiasm of the students and 
their unanimous agreement that they had profited 
and that the school should be continued for others, 
which, unfortunately, seems to be unlikely as far as 
sponsorship by the conference is concerned, though 
at least one of the participating universities is mak- 
ing plans to go on along the same lines for its own 
staff on its own campus. 


A SEMINAR PROGRAM FOR 
UNDERCLASSMEN 


Emery Barrtis 


New Jersey College for Women 
Rutgers University 


In 1950 the New Jersey College for Women of 
Rutgers University inaugurated a Freshman-Sopho- 
more Seminar to meet the needs of superior students 
in the underclass years. The project we have de- 
veloped involves an integrated program of individ- 
ual research and informal student-faculty discussions 
based on books and issues of permanent vitality and 
significance. 

The aims of our program are several. It is de- 
signed, in the first place, to provide a real and con- 
tinuing intellectual challenge for students who seek a 
brisker mental climate than is ordinarily encountered 
in classrooms of the freshman and sophomore level. 

A further consideration is the hope that this seminar 
may in small measure offset the continuing tendency 
toward narrow specialization. It is conceded that, in 
an era of rapid technological growth, academic spe- 
cialization and vocational training may be both neces- 
sary and desirable, but one cannot blink the fact that 
this development has perilously limited collegiate op- 
portunities to acquire that breadth of outlook so in- 
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dispensable to intelligent citizenship in a well ordered 
society. Efforts have been made to modify this tend- 
ency by requiring that upperclassmen elect courses 
representative of all the major fields of knowledge. 
But even this stipulation has failed to halt the com- 
partmentalization of knowledge or to rescue some edu- 
cational areas from the loss of ethical significance. 
Liberal education has, with extension, suffered muti- 
lation. Its practical and moral aspects, once held in- 
separable, no longer function organically. The poten- 
tial science major may find her study of philosophy 
interesting but quite irrelevant, while the student of 
humanities frequently regards her course in chemistry 
or biology as an unmitigated nuisance to bear which 
she must escape when she can. To neither student 
have we, as educators, effectively conveyed the essen- 
tial interrelationship or the possible moral implica- 
tions of all fields of learning. 

However modestly, our seminar proposes to meet 
this problem by encouraging its members to cut a 
broad swath across departmental lines, to perceive 
through their reading the fundamental interrelated- 
ness of seemingly divergent aspects of human experi- 
ence, to use books not merely as tools for a trade or 
divertissement for a leisure hour, but rather as clues 
to the nature and condition of man, casting strong 
light on the intellectual bases of our necessary ethical 
judgments—in short, as guideposts to a rich and 
meaningful life. 

Finally, this program, which is extracurricular and 
given without academic credit, will encourage the 
interested student to undertake research on her own 
initiative and will provide her with an opportunity 
to test and shape her ideas under the demanding and 
stimulating conditions of seminar discussion. 

In the organization of this program we were con- 
fronted with two major problems: one of these in- 
volved the selection of personnel and the other was 
concerned with the manner of handling the literary 
materials at our disposal. As to the first, it must be 
borne in mind that the program is extracurricular and 
is expressly designed for a relatively small group of 
highly qualified students. How then to find approxi- 
mately 15 freshmen who could effectively contribute 
to seminar discussion and substantially profit from 
such a program without jeopardizing their regular 
classwork. These students, we felt, should manifest 
broader intellectual merits than merely those indicated 
by high marks. They must, indeed, be good students 
in terms of academic record, but it seemed equally 
important that they be intellectually adventurous and 
articulate, equipped to catch ideas on the wing and 
to give vigorous and coherent expression to their 
thoughts. 

The committee responsible for organizing the semi- 
nar in 1950 commenced the process of selection with 
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two lists of students’ names. One of these contained 
the names of 40 freshmen whose entrance credentials 
indicated great promise of success in their college 
careers. The other list was made up of the names 
of 70 freshmen who, responding to a campus an- 
nouncement of the seminar, had volunteered for ad- 
mission. Questionnaires were then submitted to all 
the teachers of these students, seeking to ascertain 
their capacity to contribute effectively to seminar 
discussion. These opinions were carefully weighed 
against mid-year marks and the 15 likeliest pros- 
pects were at last chosen on the basis of their gen- 
eral intelligence, intellectual curiosity and adventur- 
ousness, and their capacity for self-expression. 

The seminar roster was then filled by the selection 
of five teachers. Faculty members were chosen with 
concern for the relevance of their field to the book 
or topic under consideration. It was assumed, of 
course, that each participant should be distinguished 
by scholarly ability. But even more important for 
our purpose, it was felt, was evidence of his skill in 
promoting the stimulating discussion of ideas and his 
capacity to transcend his own field of knowledge and 
view it in terms of its essential relationship to the 
whole field of human understanding. 

Our second major problem was one of procedure: 
how to select and handle the books which must serve 
as the vehicles of our seminar. Suspecting that the 
conventional “great books” program with its numer- 
ous disparate works tends to lack unity, we have 
chosen to introduce the student to a single compre- 
hensive concept or thesis which is pertinent to the 
present condition of mankind and to help her explore 
the various realms of thought which this thesis im- 
plies. To achieve this end we select, for the work 
of each semester, a “core book.” This book, presum- 
ably a work of enduring significance and vitality, is 
to be read and discussed in terms of its relevance to 
the several major areas of human thought. Prefer- 
ably it should approach its thesis by indirection, that 
is, as a poem, novel, play, or autobiography in which 
the protagonist is confronted by a substantial problem 
in human relations, rather as an essay or text in 
which the problem is directly expounded. With the 
“core book” as a constant point of focus we cut across 
broad areas of knowledge and encourage the student 
to come to grips with the ethical implications and the 
underlying interrelatedness of the many aspects of 
human experience. As our exploration progresses 
through the semester brief additional reading assign- 
ments are made in order to amplify or illuminate the 
particular elements of the “core book” and its thesis. 

Perhaps this method can be best illustrated by a 
brief account of the procedure used during the winter. 
The seminar, 15 students and 5 teachers, met four 
evenings during the course of the semester. Each 
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meeting was initiated by a pleasant dinner together, 
giving an opportunity to introduce that atmosphere 
of informality which facilitates the friendly and 
The core book for this 
seminar was Sophoeles’ Antigone. The discussion at 
the outset centered upon the play itself and the prob- 
lems with which the reader was immediately con- 
fronted: the nature of Antigone’s dilemma, the ex- 
pedience of Creon’s edict, and the general claims of 
the higher law and conscience as opposed to those of 
As was anticipated, there 


thoughtful exchange of ideas. 


authority and public order. 
was a lively difference of opinion on these matters, 
and the intellectual climate was very brisk indeed. 
For our second meeting the group proposed +o go 
behind the play to study the intellectual temper of 
5th-century Athens. Their study of Thucydides and 
Plato led to a diseussion of the political, religious, 
and philosophical thought of the time as it pertained 
to Sophocles’ play. The third meeting brought us 
closer to the present with an examination of the gen- 
eral problem of freedom and authority, the writings 
of Roger Williams, Hobbes, Thoreau, and Justices 
Holmes and Jackson serving admirably as conver- 
In our final session we returned to 
a consideration of Antigone as a work of art, and 
specifically as a work of dramatic art. In prepara- 
tion for this meeting our seminarians read Aristotle’s 
Poetics and witnessed a production of Antigone pre- 
sented for their benefit by the college’s department 
of dramatie arts. With these combustibles in hand 
the seminar wound up its first series on a erescendo 
of excitement, with Aristotle, Sophocles, and numer- 
ous undergraduate Thespians coming in for their 
varying share of condemnation or praise. Neither 
Aristotle nor Sophocles, it should be observed, escaped 


sational levers. 


entirely unseathed. 

In 1951 the same group of students, then the 
Sophomore Seminar, undertook an examination of 
“The Henry Adams.” They 
joined by new faculty personnel, selected again 
with reference to the “eore book.” The procedure 
adopted by the Sophomore Seminar differs from that 
of the Freshman Seminar in two major respects. 
First, rather than employ a course of study plotted 
beforehand by faculty advisers, the students are 
left to establish their own course of investigation, 
based on those questions which the central book has 


Edueation of were 


prompted in their minds. The second change in pro- 
cedure encourages the students to undertake inde- 
pendent research into the problems raised by the 
central book, instead of reading from a list of works 
recommended by faculty members of the seminar. 
As was anticipated, Adams’s thought proved not a 
little baffling to many of the students. At our first 
meeting this perplexity prompted a fruitful inquiry 
into Adams’s definition of education and an examina- 
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tion of his assumptions concerning the widely dif- 
ferentiated worlds of the 13th and 20th centuries. 
It was determined, after considerable debate, that 
further investigation should follow three main lines 
of development. 


The first of these was directly related to Adams’s 
assertion that modern science had unhinged those 
a priori principles upon which human morality was 


established and had in consequence left man adrift in 
a universe void of ethical significance. Is there, our 
seminarians seek to learn, a possibility that religion 
and science can find an effective meeting ground on 
the fundamental issues of human morality, or must 
the assumptions of the one gradually succumb to the 
conclusions of the other, carrying morality, as we 
understand it, down in the wreckage, or can a sound 
morality be established upon exclusively inductive 
and secular foundations? 

The second question raised relates, at least indi- 
rectly, to Adams’s definition of the unified and com- 
prehensive universe of the 13th century as contrasted 
to the multiplicity of the 20th. Eschewing any at- 
tempt to examine the problem historically the stu- 
dents elected to investigate the possibility of estab- 
lishing a concept of society unified not by a dicta- 
torial rule but by a common desire for harmony 
shared by integrated, mature individuals. Finally, 
and very much in line with Adams’s thought, they 
ask: do women have unique potentialities which should 
be cultivated for such a society? 

Despite their difficulties with the text, there was 
certainly ample evidence that these undergraduates 
were aware of its relevance to their own situation. 
However broad their queries seemed, this was what 
they wanted to get out of the seminar. Faculty par- 
ticipants had anticipated the selection of topies some- 
what more specific and perhaps more academic; it 
was a little startling to observe students prescribing 
for themselves a regimen more difficult than their 
teachers would have dared suggest. It also raised 
the problem of planning some practical method of 
attack. The solution adopted was for each student 
to define as precisely as possible that single specific 
query which one of these topics raised most promi- 
nently in her mind. Only then should she proceed 
on her investigation of this narrower question, em- 
ploying the resources of the college as judiciously and 
economically as possible. The group then pooled its 
findings in discussion and endeavor, if possible, to 
reach some general conclusions. 

During the second semester the Sophomore Seminar 
devoted its attention to written projects. Each mem- 
ber of the seminar wrote a brief essay which pre- 
sented her matured conclusions on some aspect of 
the materials previously considered. These papers 
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were read at seminar meetings and subjected to the 
comment and criticism of fellow students and teachers. 

It should be noted that the Freshman-Sophomore 
Seminar is still in a very experimental stage and will 
doubtless be subjected to numerous further changes 
with the passage of time. But, regardless of its 
ultimate form, its genesis seems to suggest a way in 
which the small college with limited funds can ex- 
pand its opportunities for superior students. The 
program is obviously an inexpensive one. It imposes 
relatively slight demand on faculty time. Faculty 
participation is voluntary and is limited to attendance 
at four or five evening meetings and at the faculty 
“planning lunches” which precede each seminar dis- 
We hope that the students who participate 
in the work of the seminar as underclassmen will be 
prompted to engage in the upperclass-honors pro- 
grams offered by their major departments. It seems 


Events 


cussion. 
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probable that the program will serve as a useful train- 
ing ground for the mature thinking and intelligent 
research methods that are required of honors candi- 
dates. 

On the whole we are much gratified by the results 
of the seminar thus far. We cannot profess that it 
completely or perhaps even partially solves the prob- 
lem of providing for the singular needs of the su- 
perior student, but it does provide them with an out- 
let and a stimulant to purposeful intellectual activity. 
If the program ean provide good students with an 
opportunity to devlop the habit of reading. thought- 
fully, if it can encourage them to do more individual 
work on their own initiative and responsibility, and 
if it can allow them a means of sharing their intel- 
lectual experiences more closely and informally with 
their teachers and classmates, it will have done much 
indeed. 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS AND 
PROGRESS 

THE histories and reports of educational founda- 
tions have made available the number and nature of 
the purposes for which grants have been given. Of 
even greater interest would be a compilation of re- 
quests for grants which have been rejected. If there 
is truth in the rumor that the president of a great 
foundation plans to publish his autobiography under 
the title, “My Declining Years,” it is to be hoped that 
he will include a list of the projects for which grants 
were declined. Abraham Flexner in his recently pub- 
lished book, “Funds and Foundations: Their Policies, 
Past and Present,” has already pointed out that foun- 
dations have made the mistake of giving small grants 
for small projects. It would be interesting to know 
the size and nature of the projects that were not sup- 
ported. More particularly, however, it would be of 
real value to discover whether the projects for which 
grants were not obtained could not have been carried 
out without such financial help. 

There seems to be current a notion that no problem 
and no issue ean be solved without resorting first to 
a foundation for financial assistance. It is not an un- 
fair inference that the existence of the philanthropic 
foundations may, in fact, inhibit the necessary effort 
to solve problems that are considered to be pressing. 
It is not invidious to cite the following as an example. 
In a certain area of this country a strong feeling has 
been expressed that inadequate attention is being 
given to the humanities in institutions for the edu- 
‘ation of teachers. Immediately a resolution was 
adopted to submit a request for financial assistance 
to a foundation (actually named) in order to be able 


to investigate the problem, which should in fact be 
investigated by the groups concerned without waiting 
for assistance. No thought is given to the question 
of how to implement the results of an inquiry financed 
with a foundation grant. 

Some years ago Thomas H. Briggs drew up a list 
of investigations conducted at great expense with 
funds from foundations and asked what improve- 
ments had been made in the subjects investigated. 
They were, in fact, very little, and for the obvious 
reason that the investigation had not been initiated 
and the results determined by those most nearly af- 
One ean only ask whether all think- 
foundations 


fected by them. 


investigating would stop, if 


ing and 


ceased to exist.—I. L. K. 


THE COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONAL 
RESEARCH POLICY, ACE 

Broap problems arising from the impact on col- 
leges and universities of the rapidly expanding re- 
search programs sponsored by government agencies 
and by industry will be studied by a new nine-member 
committee of the Education. 
Appointment of the Committee on Institutional Re- 


American Council on 
search Policy was announced, June 26, by Arthur S. 
Adams, president of the council. 

“The amount of research sponsored annually by 
the Federal Government in colleges and universities 
is inereasing rapidly,” Dr. Adams said, “and may 
exceed $150,000,000 this year. 
offering a much greater volume of research than in 
He identified the major areas for study 


Industries are also 


the past.” 
as (1) relationships among various interested groups 


within an individual institution and correlation of 
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practices among institutions, and (2) principles and 
practices of government agencies, industrial concerns, 
and other organizations that sponsor research. 

The chairman of the committee, which includes 
college presidents, vice-presidents for research, busi- 
ness officers, and faculty members actively engaged 
in research, is Virgil M. Hancher, president, the State 
University of Iowa. Other members are: James R. 
Killian, Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor, the 
University of Kansas; T. P. Wright, vice-president, 
Cornell University; J. C. Morris, vice-president, Tu- 
lane University (New Orleans 18); James H. Corley, 
vice-president, University of California (Berkeley 4) ; 
Robert F. Bacher, professor of physics, California 
Institute of Technology (Pasadena); the Reverend 
James B. Macelwane, S.J., dean, Institute of Tech- 
nology, Saint Louis University; and Larry R. Lun- 
den, comptroller, the University of Minnesota. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN SEMINAR ON 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


An Inter-American Seminar on Vocational Educa- 
tion will be held at the University of Maryland next 
September. The seminar will study the problems of 
vocational education and training and preuniversity 
technical education in agriculture, business, industry, 
and home economies in the American Republics. Ac- 
cording to the announcement received from Charles 
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T. Stewart, co-ordinator, Technical Advisory Com- 
mittee, University of Maryland: 

The seminar will seek to arrive at a clear understand- 
ing of the present status of vocational education in these 
countries in the fields mentioned; will seek to define the 
present problems of vocational education in the light of 
socioeconomic conditions and in the light of potentialities 
both material and personal, keeping in mind the objec- 
tives of Technical Assistance and Point Four projects. 
It will propose bases and will formulate suggestions for 
broad inter-American co-operation in raising the economic 
productivity and standards of living of Latin-American 
peoples through improved vocational education, 


The seminar wi:] be attended by delegates from the 
21 Republics; observers from international organiza- 
tions, chambers of commerce, teachers’ associations, 
publishing houses, workers’ organizations, ete.; and 
invited specialists. Monographs presenting results of 
a preliminary survey of vocational education in each 
American Republic are being prepared by the Inter- 
national Labor Office and the Pan American Union. 
A manual is also available on various aspects of 
vocational education. The official languages will be 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and English. 

The seminar is sponsored by the Pan American 
Union, the U. S. Department of State, the Inter- 
national Labor Office, and the University of Mary- 
land. The organization of the seminar is centered 
in the Pan American Union, Section of Vocational 
Education, Room 204, Washington 6, D. C. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Clark L. Barrow, formerly superintendent of 
schools, East Baton Rouge (La.) Parish, on July 1 
succeeded the late Gladney J. Tinsley as president, 
Southeastern Louisiana College (Hammond). Luther 
H. Dyson, dean of the college and dean of the division 
of education, had served as acting president following 
Dr. Tinsley’s sudden death in December, 1951. 


Albert C. Van Dusen, assistant to the president, 
Northwestern University, has been appointed vice- 
president and director of public relations, succeeding 
J. J. Gerber, whose appointment was reported in 
Scnoo, aNnp Society, January 11, 1947, and who on 
September 1 will become a partner of Thomas A. 
Gonser, former vice-president of the university, who 


is now a public-relations counselor for corporations’ 


and education and philanthropie institutions in Chi- 
eago. William C. Bradford, associate professor of 
business economies, has sueceeded Mr. Van Dusen as 


director of the Summer Session. 


Walter W. Cook and Harold Macy have been ap- 





appointed to deanships in the University of Min- 
Dr. Cook, professor of educational psy- 
chology, has been named dean, College of Education, 
to succeed the late Wesley E. Peik, whose death was 
reported in ScHoon AND Society, December 15, 1951. 
Dr. Macy, director, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
will succeed Clyde H. Bailey, retiring January 1, 
1953, as dean, Department of Agriculture. 


nesota. 


John P. Dyer, whose appointment as director, Uni- 
versity College, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 19, 1948, 
has been given the title of dean. Among recent pro- 
to a professorship of 
chemistry, Hans B. Jonassen; to associate professor- 
ships, Gustavo Correa and Maria Concepcion Zardoya 
(Spanish), Abram Amsel (psychology), Joseph A. 
Ewan (botany), John D. Husband (English), George 
H. Penn (zoology), Kalam H. Silvert (political 
science), and Pat Trivigno (art); and to assistant 
professorships, Warren Breed (sociology), Myrtle 
T. Moseley (German), Virginia MeConnell (chem- 


motions are the following: 
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istry), Helen L. Nisbet (philosophy), and William J. 
Smither (Spanish and Portuguese). 

Paul W. Weber, director, School of Chemical En- 
gineering, Georgia Institute of Technology (Atlanta), 
has been named acting dean of engineering to serve 
during the leave of absence, beginning September 1, 
granted to Jesse W. Mason for service in the Educa- 
tor in Industry Program of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company. Robert J. Raudebaugh will serve as 
acting director of the school during the same period. 


Paul M. Green, dean, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Illinois, has 
been named director of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration that will be inaugurated in the 
fall. The school will offer a new two-year program 
leading to the degree, Master of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


John D. Strong, whose appointment as professor 
of physics, the Johns Hopkins University, was re- 
ported in ScHooL AND Society, January 19, 1946, has 
been named professor of experimental physics and 
director of a new laboratory of astrophysics and 
physical meteorology that will be devoted to the ap- 
plication of experimental physics to celestial sciences. 
Ludwig Edelstein, whose appointment as visiting 
professor of Greek was reported in these columns 
November 10, 1951, has been given the first appoint- 
ment as an interdepartmental professor. Under a 
unique plan Dr. Edelstein’s appointment as professor 
of humanistics will enable him to teach any subject 
for which he is qualified in any department of the 
university. 

L. E. Hoffman and Frances E. Merrill will ad- 
minister a new program in Drake University (Des 
Moines, Iowa), beginning in the fall. Dr. Hoffman, 
dean, College of Business Administration, and Miss 
Merrill, associate professor of secretarial science, 
report a co-operative work-study program for majors 
in secretarial science who will be enrolled for 10-12 
hours of classes in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration, taking a balanced course of study in either a 
two-year or a four-year program. Students will be 
employed four hours a day for five days a week by 
business firms in the city. 

Donald L. Tourtelot, assistant director of publicity, 
DePauw University (Greencastle, Ind.), has sueceeded 
Fredrick L. directorship. Dr. 
Bergmann, associate professor of English, who has 
held the additional post for a number of years, will 
devote all his time to teaching. 


Bergmann in the 


Thomas A. Bailey, professor of history, Stanford 
University, has been appointed to the Margaret 
Byrne Professorship of United States History and 
executive head of the department, succeeding Edgar 
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Eugene Robinson in both posts. Dr. Robinson, who 
will retire in September after 41 years of service, 
was honored in 1948 by the establishment of the Edgar 
E. Robinson Professorship of United States History, 
as reported in ScHoon AND Society, May 1, 1948. 
John C. Miller, professor of history, will become the 
first incumbent, September 1. 

Carl A. Lamey, professor of geology, the Ohio 
State University, has been named chairman of the 
department to succeed Edmund M. Spieker who has _ 
asked to be relieved of administrative duties so that 
he may devote his time to teaching and research. 
Leontine R. Young, associate professor of social 
work, New York School of Social Work (New York 
28), has been appointed to a professorship in the 
School of Social Administration. 


Per G. Stensland, whose appointment as associate 
professor of psychology in the Institute of Citizen- 
ship, Kansas State College (Manhattan), was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, November 27, 1948, 
will assume new duties, September 15, as head of a 
new department of adult education that is being 
established in Texas Technological College (Lubbock). 
The Fund for Adult Education of the Ford Founda- 
tion has selected west Texas as the one area in the 
country in which to test experimental programs in 
adult education on the local level. Headquarters for 
the program will be in Dr. Stensland’s office. 


Among American educators participating in the 
Fulbright Conference for American Studies at Cam- 
bridge (England), being conducted in two three-week 
sessions for British university professors and second- 
ary-school headmasters and teachers are the following 
from Columbia University: Louis M. Hacker, dean, 
School of General Studies; Henry Steele Commager, 
professor of American history; Allan Nevins, DeWitt 
Clinton Professor of American History; J. Bartlett 
Brebner, professor of history; and John N. Hazard, 
professor of public law. Dean Hacker is serving as 
professor of economics. The conference, entitled 
“The United States in the Atlantie Community, 1607- 
1952,” opened, July 9. 


Ralph C. Bedell, whose appointment as professor of 


psychology and chairman of the department of 
psychology and education, School of Social Sciences 
and Public Affairs, the American University (Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.), was reported in ScHoo. anp So- 
cmtry, June 10, 1950, has been granted leave of ab- 
sence to serve as chief of the Technical Assistance in 
Education Section, Office of Education, FSA. 

Aaron J. Brumbaugh, president, Frances Shinier 
College (Mount Carroll, Ill.), assumed additional 
duties, June 15, as a consultant with the Southern 
Regional Edueation Board. 





ge 
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Kenneth Holland, president, Institute of Inter- 
national Education, has been appointed to a director- 
ship of the American Society for Friendship with 
Switzerland, an organization “dedicated to maintain- 
ing and developing the mutual respect and liking of 
the people of the United States and of the Swiss 


Confederation.” 


The Philosophy of Education Society has established 
a Committee on Information Services: Vacancies and 
Available Personnel to assist the profession in the 
placement of candidates for positions in philosophy 
and the history of education and related areas. In- 
terested persons, whether applicants for positions or 
heads of departments seeking new personnel, may 
write to Louise Antz, associate professor of the 
philosophy of education, New York University, New 
York 3. 


Kenneth A. Meade and Ira Gossett Hawk have been 
appointed to posts with the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Meade, a former teacher in high school 
and technological institutes, who has been the per- 
sonnel director of the corporation’s Technical Center 
since 1950, has been named vice-president in charge 
of the staff in public relations. Mr. Hawk, whose 
appointment as director of admissions and public 
relations, Wilmington (Ohio) College, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, June 12, 1948, has been ap- 
pointed to a post in the public-relations department 
of the Dayton (Ohio) divisions of the corporation. 


Recent Deaths 

John Harold Brownback, head of the department of 
biology, Ursinus College (Collegeville, Pa.), died July 
13, at the age of fifty-four years. Mr. Brownback 
had served as instructor in biology (1921-26), Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and professor of biology 
(since 1926), Ursinus College. 


The Reverend Robert Crawford McQuilkin, presi- 
dent, Columbia (S. Car.) Bible College, died, July 15, 
at the age of sixty-six years. Dr. MceQuilkin had held 
the presidency and a professorship of English Bible 
and theology in Columbia Bible College since 1923, 
He had also served as director (since 1928), Ben 
Lippen Conference Center (Asheville, N. Car.), and 
president (since 1940), Ben Lippen Boys School. 


Henry Torsey Fernald, professor emeritus of ento- 
mology, University of Massachusetts, died, July 15, 
at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Fernald had 
served as professor of zoology (1890-99), the Penn- 
sylvania State College, and as professor of entomol- 
ogy (1899-1930) and director of Graduate School 
(1928-30), Massachusetts State College (now Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts). 
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Brother Charles Ambrose, F.S.C., associate professor 
of English, Manhattan College (New York 71), died, 
July 16, at the age of fifty-oye years. Brother 
Charles, who had taught in parochial schools in New 
York, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, had served 
the college since 1939. 

Ansel Roy Monroe Stowe, retired professor of edu- 
cation, the University of New Hampshire, died, July 
16, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. Stowe had 
served as principal (1906-07), Darien (Conn.) Cen- 
ter School; principal (1907-09), Massachusetts State 
Normal School (Hyannis); professor of history and 
philosophy (1909-12), Kansas State Normal School 
(Emporia); principal (1912-13), training school, 
Wisconsin State Normal School (Whitewater) ; act- 
ing professor of education (1913-14), DePauw Uni- 
versity (Greencastle, Ind.) ; president and professor 
of secondary education (1914-25), University of 
Toledo (Ohio); professor of education (1926-34), 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, 
Va.); and professor of education (193447), the 
University of New Hampshire. 

The Reverend Frederick Herbert Sill, founder 
(1906) and headmaster (1906-41), Kent (Conn.) 
School, died, July 17, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. 

Freeman Preston Stroup, professor of organic 
chemistry, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 
Science, died, July 19, at the age of eighty-three 
years. Mr. Stroup, who was eligible for retirement 
in 1932 but had expressed a desire to teach until his 
death, had served the college since 1899. 


Clyde Atkinson Erwin, state superintendent of pub- 
lie instruetion, North Carolina, died, July 19, at the 
age of fifty-five years. Dr. Erwin had served as 
principal in schools of North Carolina (1916-23) ; 
superintendent of schools (1925-34), Rutherford 
County (N. Car.); and superintendent of public in- 
struction (sinee 1934). 


Harland A. Ladd, state commissioner of education, 
Maine, died, July 20, at the age of forty-eight years. 
Mr. Ladd had served as principal in schools of Maine 
and as superintendent of schools in Milo and Bath be- 
fore going to the state department of education in 
1944 as deputy commissioner of education. He had 
held the post as commissioner since 1947. 


John Cornelius Penn, professor emeritus of civil 
engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chi- 
cago 16), died, July 20, at the age of seventy years. 
Mr. Penn had served the institute as instructor in 
civil engineering (1910-14), assistant professor 
(1914-18), associate professor (1918-21), professor 
(1921-49), director of the department (1934-37), 
acting dean (1927), and dean (1928-33). 
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A text, designed for kindergarten through the 8th grade ; 

contains 100 photographs considered helpful, especially to 

RECENT the teacher who has no time to spend in observation, in 

presenting arithmetic in an attractive and useful manner. 


e HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., ROBERT F. De HAAN, 

a : . my WILLIAM J. DIETERICH, HENRY HACKAMACK, 

ABRAHAMSEN, DAVID. : Who Are the Guilty? A La VONA JACKSON, AND ROBERT D. KING. ‘‘A 

Study of Education and Crime. Pp, xi+340, Rine- Community Youth Development Program.’’ Supple- 

hart and Co., New York 16. 1952. $5.00. mentary Educational Monographs, No. 75. Pp. viii+ 

A psychiatrist discusses who is responsible for the enormity 59 University of Chieago Press, Chicago 37 1952 

of our crime rate—society, the home, the school, the de- brig - ag _—s 7 ” 7 
linquent? The author tells what each can do about it. $1.50. 

A report of the findings from the accumulation of a con- 

® siderable body of knowledge concerning the causes and 


. : ; ’ 2 concomitants of personal and social maladjustment. 
BABOR, JOSEPH A., AND ALEXANDER LEHRMAN. 
Laboratory Studies in College Chemistry. Pp. xi+ 227. : : " y hah sei 
Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York HERLING, GUSTAV, A World Apart. Pp. ix + 256. 
16. 1952. $2.50. New American Library of World Literature, Inc., New 
A manual containing more experiments than can be used York 17. 1952. 35 cents. 
in any one course, thus providing a wide selection. The A Mentor Book, translated from the Polish by Joseph 
experiments in the main include discussion, materials, di- Marek, with a Preface by Bertrand Russell who describes 
rections, and related problems and questions. it as the most impressive and best written of the many 
books relating the experiences of the victims in Soviet 
e prisons. 


® 

BALDWIN, LELAND D. The Stream of American His- ses ee : ‘ . o - 
tory. Vol. II. Pp. xvi+952 Illustrated. Ameri: HORKHEIMER, MARY FOLEY, AND JOHN W. 
‘an Book Company, New York 3. 1952. $6.00 DIFFOR (Editors). Educators Guide to Free Films, 
The second volume in a comprehensive history of America, Pp. xi+508. Edueators Progress Service, Randolph, 

the culmination of years of study and reflection on the Wis. 1952. $6.00. 
meaning of history, from earliest records to Korean The 12th edition of a compilation, revised for each edition, 
ar. Vol. 1 was listed in these columns, May 3. of up-to-date, organized, and systematized information on 
free educational, informational, and entertainment films. 
@ John Guy Fowlkes, dean, School of Education, the Univer- 


ae . 2 oe c ‘ sity of Wisconsin, was educational consultant. 
Civil Rights in the United States in 1951. Pp. 128. 

American Jewish Congress, New York 28, and National 

Association for the Advancement of Colored People, HULL, I. HARVEY. Built of Men: The Story of In- 

New York 36. 1952. 40 cents. diana Cooperatives. Pp. xii+212. Harper and Broth- 

A balance sheet of group relations intended to help assess ers, New York 16. 1952. $3.00. 

the progress made in eliminating the barriers of discrimi- Claimed to be the first to be devoted to an intensive study 

nation and prejudice that deny equality to millions of of co-operative organization in a single state, the book de- 

Americans. scribes the objectives, failures and mistakes, and the re- 
e quirements for the future success of a co-operative move- 

—— r . . P ment embracing almost the total rural population of In- 
COHEN, FRANK J. Children in Trouble: An Experi- diana. 

ment in Institutional Child Care. Pp. xiv+251l. W. e 

W. Norton & Co., Ine., New York 3. 1952. $3.50. International Yearbook of Education, 1951. Pp. 304. 

An account of an experiment in the treatment of delinquent Unesco, Paris 16, and International Bureau of Eduea- 

children, providing a philosophy of institutional child care ti Genevs 1952 © Giactind ni 

and a practical working manual based on nearly 20 years 1on, Geneva. IYoc, 5 Swiss frances. 

of experience. Written by Dr. Cohen, the book was edited Presents the educational developments in 51 countries, 

by Hermine J. Popper. with chapters on school administration, primary, second- 
e ary, vocational, and higher education, and teaching staff. 


CROSS, HARDY. Engineers and Ivory Towers. Pp. . 
141. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 36. JOHNS, R. L., AND E. L. MORPHET (Editors). Prob- 
1952. $3.00. lems and Issues in Public School Finance: An Analysis 
The philosophy of Professor Cross, developed during the and Summary of Significant Research and Experience. 
past 30 years, has appeared in both published and unpub- > civ + 492 > ishe y » Nation: ‘onference 
lished form and has now been gathered into one volume by I rs Ee 492. Published by the National Confe se _— 
Robert C. Goodpasture who voluntarily undertook the of Professors of Educational Administration; distrib- 
organization of an extensive collection of these works uted by the Bureau of Publications, Teae hers College, 
while he was a student at Yale University. Columbia U niversity, New York 27 1952. $4.50. 
e The report constitutes a sommmnates synthesis of re- 
search material and significant experiences with reference 
“‘Expenditure per Pupil in City School Systems, 1950- + Aen important problems and issues in public-school 
1951.’’ Circular No. 337. Office of Edueation, FSA. ° 
p | Qe > Inj i ice Te ; or - ‘. 
Pp. 48. Governme nt Printing Office, Washington 25, KIEFFER, JOHN E. 
D.C. 1952. 25 cents. 





Studies in World Economic Ge- 


ography. Pp. 94. Cartography by H. Garver Miller. 
e Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York 16, 1952. 
$1.95. 
In this useful workbook each exercise consists of the prepa- 
eation Association, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington aoe an sn anamane “tas te tee Somat Seeme 
6, D.C. 1952. $1.00, Series, edited by George T. Renner, professor of geography, 


Guide to Films in Economic Education. Pp. xi+50. 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, National Edu- 


A pamphlet produced by the department of audio-visual Teachers College, Columbia University. 


instruction in co-operation with the Joint Council of Eco- e 

nomic Education to meet the need of a critical guide to 2 sar 

films on economic problems and issues. LAIDLER, HARRY W. Socialism in the United States. 

Pp. 26. League for Industrial Democracy, New York 

3. 1952. 25 cents. 

HARDING, LOWRY W. Functional Arithmetic: Photo- A brief history giving a description of the Utopia move- 

: we > viii +196 , ‘ . ment of the 1840's and 1850's, the birth of the Marxian 

graphic Interpretations. Pp. ven 196. Wm. C. Brown socialist movement, the rise of the Socialist Labor Party, 
Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 1952. $2.00. and the development of the movement in this country. 
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McFARLAND, JOHN W. 


LAW, FREDERICK HOUK. Great Lives: Life Stories 
of Great Men and Women. Pp. x+361. Illustrated. 
Globe Book Company, New York 10. 1952. $2.00. 

Brief histories of 30 famous persons. The latter part of 
the book is given over to questions for review and emphasis. 


‘‘The Development of Life 
Adjustment Education in the United States with Spe- 
cial Reference to Texas.’’ Research Study No. 11. 
Pp. 96. Texas Study of Secondary Education, Austin, 
Tex. 1952. 

A report of research into the life-adjustment movement, 
presenting 12 characteristic criteria of life-adjustment edu- 
cation developed by the author to clarify the concept. 


Planning Schools for Use of Audio-Visual Materials: 
No. 1, Classrooms. Pp. 40. Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1952. 
$1.00. 

The first of a series of brochures of importance to teachers, 
administrators, school boards, and architects because of 
the thousands of schools now being constructed. 
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SCHULER, EDGAR A., DUANE L. GIBSON, MAUDE 


L. FIERO, AND WILBUR B. BROOKOVER. Out- 
side Readings in Sociology. Pp. xii+884. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York 16. 1952. $2.95. 
In an attempt to save the student's time the publishers 
have produced a book of carefully selected and balanced 
readings at a low price so that every student in the field 
may own a copy. The material is presented in a readily 
useful form, including a correlation table and a detailed 
index. 
@ 

The Christian 
Foundation Program in the Catholic Secondary School. 
Pp. vi+177. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington 17, D.C. 1952. $1.75. 
The proceedings of the workshop on the subject conducted 

1951. 


96 


at the Catholic University of America, June 12-22, 
e 


SPAULDING, FRANK E. One School Administrator’s 


Philosophy: Its Development. Pp. 352. Exposition 
Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 1952. $5.00. 


This autobiography will offer many things to many people. 
The author gives an interesting and detailed description of 
the beginning and development of his individual philosophy. 


e WHELAN, JAMES F., S.J. (Compiler). Catholic Col- 
hs s 3 . 

ROMEIN, J. M. Apparaat voor de Studie der Geschie- pe ‘ ges States A oe — ha 
denis; Titels, Toelichtingen, Taken. Pp. 248. J. B. of ares Nes a 1 vaso F059, 51. Loyola Uni- 
Wolters, Groningen, The Netherlands. 1952. Gulden versity, New Orleans ane 
3.90 A compilation of information submitted by constituent 
vashates t members of the Department of Colleges and Universities, 
A guide for the study of history, written in co-operation National Catholic Education Association, on the question- 
with E, Th. van Eck, F. de Jong, and J. Haak. naires of the Committee on Membership. 








THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 350 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


Etticient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. me P 
arene siti The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 











FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 
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